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INAUGURATION 


OP 


PRESIDENT    MAGILL. 


Formal  Inauguration  and  Introdudory  Regnar  Jes  by  Samuel  Wil- 
LETS,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Professor  Magill, — This  is  a  proper  time  to  repeat  what  was 
hastily  said  to  thee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Managers, — that  the 
Board,  after  full  and  careful  consideration,  has  determined  to  invest 
thee  with  the  office  of  President  of  Swarthmore  College, — a  title 
which,  in  our  opinion,  thou  hast  richly  earned,  both  by  the  great 
interest  which  thou  hast  manifested  in  our  institution,  and  the  faith- 
fulmannerin  which  thou  hast  discharged  the  duties  of  thy  position, 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  the  prosperity  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  best  interests  of  its  students. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire, — and  in  that  desire  my  co-managers  joiu, 
— that,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  thou  mayst  so  continue  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  that  these  students  and  those  who  suc- 
ceed  them,  may,  when  they  leave  the  College  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties  of  active  life,  be  found  equal  to  the  various  stations  to  which 
they  may  be  called,  and  fitted  for  a  career  of  usefulness  wherever 
they  may  be  placed. 


ADDEESS  Of  AOOEPTANOE. 

President   and  Memhers   of  the  Board  of  Mariagers  of  Swarthmore 
College  : 

My  Friends  :  It  is  with  no  ordinaiy  emotion  that,  after  three 
years  of  labor  here,  I  accept,  to-day,  this  mark  of  your  esteem  and 
confidence.  Deeply  feeling  the  great  burden  of  responsibility  which 
it  involves,  I  could  never  accept  it  but  for  the  full  assurance,  which 
my  experience  gives  me,  that  I  shall  receive  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  most  efficient  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Board,  as 
well  as  the  sincere  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation  and  support 
of  the  Faculty,  the  Teachers  and  the  Students,  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  pleasantly  associated  from  the  beginning  of  this  work.  It 
is  no  task  to  be  lightly  undertaken;  no  burden  to  be  assumed 
without  long  and  serious  and  prayerful  consideration.  In  view  of 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  mistaken  policy  in  the  moulding 
and  management  of  a  great  institution  like  this,  consequences 
which  may  affect  many  future  generations,  well  may  the  most 
thoughtful  and  experienced  reflect  before  rashly  putting  the  hånd 
to  the  work.  While  considerations  like  these  cause  me  to  shrink 
from  so  momentous  an  undertaking,  I  am  cheered  and  strength- 
ened  by  the  reflection  that,  as  the  growth  of  this  institution  in  the 
past  has  been  the  result  of  the  combined  and  harmonious  efforts  of 
many,  rather  than  of  the  moulding  and  directing  influence  of  any 
single  individual,  upon  whom  the  principal  burden  has  fallen, — so 
its  future  growth  and  prosperity  are  likely  to  depend  upon  the  com- 
bined and  harmonious  efforts  of  many  able  and  experienced  minds, 
with  whom  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  co-operate,  and  upon  whom  I 
can   confidently  rely  for  aid  and  counsel  in  carrying  forward  this 


important  work.  Kelying,  then,  upon  the  co-operation  of  able  co- 
adj  utors,  not  wholly  distrustful  of  niy  owu  powers,  and  humbly 
dependent  upon  Him  without  whose  aid  all  human  enterprises  must 
fail  of  their  high  intent,  I  accept  the  position  to  which  I  have  been 
chosen,  and  go  forward  with  confidence  and  hope,  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens  and  meet  the  responsibilities  which  it  brings. 


INAUGUEAL  ADDRESS. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected  at  this  time,  that  I  should  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  institution  thus  far,  since  its 
opening  three  years  ago,  and  indicate,  in  a  few  words,  the  policy  by 
which  it  is  to  be  governed  in  the  future. 

The  idea  first  promulgated  among  Friends,  by  those  who  origi- 
nated  the  plan  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  now  practically  engaged, 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of ;  facilities  are  even  now  afforded  for 
pursuing  (in  the  language  of  the  first  address  issued  upon  this  sub- 
ject)  "a  liberal  and  ext^nsive  course  of  study,  equal  (in  several 
departments)  to  that  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  our  coun- 
try." 

That  this  high  aim  has  yet  been  generally  realized  at  this  early 
day  in  our  history,  no  one  can  of  course  pretend  or  expect.  That 
we  have  made  a  reasonable  advance  in  this  direction,  considering 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  graduate  our 
first  class,  we  may  certainly  claim. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  the  College  the  studies  were  so  arranged 
that  all  students  of  the  same  class  must  pursue  the  same  course  ;  a 
course  modelled  after  that  which  long  custom  has  established  in 
most  of  our  American  colleges.  While  scientific  studies  constituted 
a  necessary  part  of  this  course,  they  did  not  occupy  that  prominent 
place  which  the  friends  of  the  College  desired,  and  which  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  times  seemed  to  demand.  From  this  cause,  some  who 
had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the  College  became 
discouraged,  and  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  best  friends  would 
have  been  seriously  impaired,  but  for  the  timely  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent  and  more  liberal  policy.  The  optional  system,  now  so  success- 
ful  in  some  of  our  younger  institutions,  and  which  is  fast  galning 


favor  even  in  soine  of  the  older  colleges  of  the  country,  was  adopted, 
— a  system  which,  while  it  requires  enoiigh  in  the  various  depart- 
ments  of  knowledge  to  produce  symmetrically  developed  men  and 
women,  and  to  prevent  that  one-sidedness,  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment  which  must  ever  be  the  result  of  special  training  commenced 
at  an  early  age, — yet  affords  time  and  opportunity  to  pursue  a  more 
extended  course  of  study,  either  in  the  Matheraatics,  the  Languages? 
or  the  Sciences,  than  was  allowed  under  the  old  compulsory  system 
at  iirst  introduced. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
the  systems  here  referred  to ;  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
our  last  Annual  Catalogue,  and  a  comparison  of  that  with  our  first, 
the  great  advantage  offered  by  the  system  now  adopted  must  be 
manifest.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  hope  to  graduate, 
partial  courses  and  specific  studies  are  allowed,  for  proficiency  in 
which  certificates  will  be  given  at  the  same  time  that  diplomas  are 
conferred  upon  the  regular  graduates. 

As  .  the  range  of  studies  already  presented  is  very  wide,  and  is 
constantly  increasing  by  the  appointment  of  new  professors  and 
teachers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  various  and 
too  often  conflicting  claims  of  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Whether  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Mathematics  is  a  course  best 
adapted  not  only  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers,  but  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  and  symmetrically  developed  character, — whether 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  Languages  is  calculated  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  memory  and  cultivate  the  imagination  and  fancy  and 
power  of  expression,  but  to  afford  the  most  complete  and  general 
development  of  the  mind, — whether  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Sci- 
ences is  to  be  recommended  as  not  only  strengthening  the  powers  of 
observation,  cultivating  the  habit  of  classification,  and  of  reasoning 
from  cause  to  efFect,  but  as  contributing  to  the  development  of  all 
the  varied  powers  of  the  mind  as  well, — or  whether,  finally,  a  judi- 
cious  comhination  of  these  various  studies  is  best  adapted  to  promote 
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that  completeuess  of  the  mind  and  character,  which  is  the  true  end 
of  all  education, — these  various  questions,  upon  which  so  much  time 
and  energy  have  been  spent  by  scholars,  of  latter  years,  and  about 
which  they  must  always  disagree,  so  long  as  they  endeavor  to  bring 
all  minds  to  one  uniform  conclusion, — all  of  these  questions,  I  say, 
are  of  comparatively  little  moment  here ;  for  where  so  wide  a  range 
of  option  is  allowed,  all  may  be  suited,  in  what  direction  soever  their 
tastes  or  inclinations  raay  lead. 

While  this  wide  range  of  choice  is  given,  it  will,  however,  be  ob- 
served  that  it  applies  in  the  fullest  extent  only  to  the  more  advanced 
classes,  and  cannot  be  applied,  without  great  caution  and  under  ju- 
dicious  direction  and  careful  restriction,  to  the  younger  students  of 
the  Preparatory  School. 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  by  an  examination  of  the  detailed 
course,  as  exhibited  in  our  last  Annual  Catalogue,  that  the  required 
studies  diminish,  [while  the  optional  increase  as  the  students  ad- 
vance ;  and  that  in  the  highest  classes  nearly  all  the  studies  are 
optional,  while  in  the  lower  nearly  all  are  regularly  required. 

It  will  of  course  be  inferred  that  the  choice  of  studies  must  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only,  and  that  a  study  once  be- 
gun  must  be  pursued  until  completed,  or  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

It  would  be  quite  premature  to  speak  with  entire  confidence,  thus 
early,  of  the  results  of  the  optional  system.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing  features  of  the  system  already  developed  is  the  diminished  size 
of  the  classes  in  the  dilSerent  departments,  and  the  greater  interest 
and  zeal  with  which  the  various  studies  are  pursued.  This,  it  must 
be  seen,  is  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence,  as  those  not 
especially  interested  in  a  particular  department  are  withdrawn  from 
the  classes  by  this  system,  thus  relieving  the  instructors  by  dimin- 
ishing  the  size  of  their  classes,  and  enabling  them  to  bestow  their 
labor  upon  willing  and  teachable  students. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  quote  the  words  of  President 
White,  of  the  Cornell  University.     He  says  :  "  When  I  was  a  stu- 
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dent  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New  England  colleges,  there  were 
over  a  hundred  in  my  class.  Of  these  twenty  or  thirty  loved  clas- 
sical  studies,  and  could  have  made  them  a  noble  means  of  culture, 
but  these  were  held  back  by,  perhaps,  seventy,  who  dreamed,  or 
lounged,  or  ponied,  or  smouged  through, — sadly  to  the  detriment  of 
their  minds  and  morals.  Consequently  the  classical  professors, — as 
good  as  ever  blessed  any  college, — were  obliged  to  give  their  main 
labor  to  stirring  up  the  dullards,  to  whipping  in  the  laggards  ; — in 
short,  not  to  the  thirty  who  loved  their  particular  studies,  but  to  the 
seventy  who  loathed  them." 

The  following  testimony  upon  this  subject  was  borne  by  Francis 
Bowen,  when  acting  President  of  Harvard  College  in  1869:  "It  is 
believed  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  good  work  done  under  the 
present  (i.  e.,  the  optional)  as  under  the  former  regime,  and  with 
more  alacrity.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  working  of  any 
department  to  be  relieved  of  those  who  dislike  it,  or  are  unfitted  for 
it.  It  is  impossible  that  teachers  should  not  do  themselves  the  more 
ample  justice  when  they  have  only  capable  and  willing  pupils,  and 
equally  impossible  that  students  should  not  make  greater  proficiency 
in  sucli  branches  as  they  elect  for  themselves  than  in  a  required 
course." 

The  value  and  ultimate  success  of  this  system  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  direction  given  to  the  choice  of  the  students  by  their  pa- 
rents at  home,  and  by  the  College  authorities.  Children  of  the  age 
of  many  who  coustitute  our  classes  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
are,  of  course,  too  young  and  immature  to  make  a  wise  choice,  and 
parents,  in  very  many  instances,  do  not  feel  competent  to  direct  or 
advise  them.  It  reverts,  then,  to  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and 
upon  their  choosing  well  or  ill  the  success  of  the  experiment  chiefly 
depends.  This  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible  to  adopt  a  certain  theory  of  education,  equally  applicable  to 
all  minds,  however  constituted,  and  if  the  same  course  of  training 
profited  and  developed  all  youthful  minds  alike.  Such  a  system 
may  be  well  adapted  for  making  marhles  and  ten-pins,  but  surely 
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not  for  making  perfectly  developed  7ne7i  and  ivomen.  To  see  intui- 
tively  the  varying  needs  of  all,  to  guide,  to  mould  and  direct  each 
individual  student  with  the  same  care  as  though  there  were  no 
others  in  charge,  to  vary  the  course  when  circumstances  require 
it,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  labor,  according  to  the  strength 
or  disposition  of  the  student ;  all  this  may  seem  to  sorae  like 
disorganization,  and  degenerating  into  a  chaotic  state ;  but  it  is 
the  dictate  of  nature  and  coramon  sense,  and  nothing  short  of 
this  can  fully  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  demands  of  the 
preseiTt  generation,  and  make  an  optional  system,  especially  as  ap- 
plicable  to  imperfectly  developed  minds,  eminently  successful. 

That  the  simplicity  of  the  organization  is  greatly  impaired,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  administering  it  are  largely  increased  by  this 
system,  is  not  and  cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  so  deeply  impressed 
is  President  Porter  with  this  obvious  result,  that  he  says  :  "  It  must 
require  greater  energy  than  can  be  exacted  of  any  single  adminis- 
trator who  acts  as  the  driving  wheel  of  the  class  or  the  College ;  or 
greater  united  and  conspiring  activity  in  the  heads  of  separate  de- 
partments  than  can  be  presumed  in  ordinary  institutions,  or  under 
the  conditions  of  our  imperfect  humanity." 

That  the  system  is  complicated  and  difficult  of  administration,  so 
far  from  being  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection,  may  be  consid- 
ered  even  prima  Jade  evidence  in  its  favor,  the  very  quality 
which  deprives  it  of .  its  simplicity  rendering  it  applicable  to  the 
various  needs  of  individual  students.  In  the  incisive  language  of 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  :  "  The  enforced  and  uniform  curricu- 
lum has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  So  had  the  school  method  of  our 
grandfathers — one  primer,  one  catechism,  one  rod,  for  all  children." 

It  is  proper  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  success  of  what  has  so  often 
been  called  our  "  experimenf'  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  We 
eau  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  called  an  "  experiment."  So  far  as  the 
admission  of  young  women  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
concerned,  it  is  indeed  too  true  that  the  most  of  these  are  still  closed 
against  them  ;  but  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  young 
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ineii  and  young  woraeii  together,  in  tlie  home  and  in  many  of  our 
ordinary  or  lower  grades  of  schools,  is  surely  nothing  new  or  Strange. 
In  a  town  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston,  the  boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the  primary  schools,  sep- 
arate in  the  gram m ar  schools,  and  together  in  the  High  School. 
All  tilis  is  partly  a  matter  of  accident  and  fashion. 

The  real  objection  to  educating  young  women  with  young  men  in 
our  colleges  cannot  surely  be  based  upon  any  impropriety  in  their 
being  thus  associated  in  their  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  but 
must  be  grounded  in  the  belief,  whether  admitted  or  not,  of  the 
mental  inferiority  of  woman,  and  that,  while  girls  are  equal  to  boys 
in  our  common  and  higher  schools,  young  women  cannot  cope  with 
young  men  in  the  difficulf  and  abstruse  studies  of  the  collegiate  or 
the  post-graduate  course.  While  many  of  the  objectors  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  would  scarcely  admit,  even  to 
themselves,  that  they  were  influenced  by  such  a  consideration, 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  views  of  objectors  will  clearly  show  that 
they  can  base  their  arguments  upon  no  other  ground.  While  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  admit  that  this  objection  is  well  grounded, 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  it;  time  and  experience  must  place  upon 
it  the  seal  of  condemnation. 

Our  experiment,  then,  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  if  experi- 
ment  we  must  call  it,  has  not  only  been  eminently  successful  here 
thus  far,  but  not  one  of  those  connected  with  the  management  of 
this  institution  would,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  a  change. 
Good,  and  only  good,  has  resulted  from  this  feature  of  our  organi- 
zation,  nor  has  the  salutary  influence  been  felt  by  one  sex  more  than 
the  other,  but  both  have  been  mutually  benefitted,  even  beyond 
the  expectations  of  those  who  were  the  most  sanguine  when  we 
opened  three  years  ago.  That  we  have  escaped  censure  or  un- 
friendly  criticism  during  these  opening  years,  we  do  not  pretend ; 
but  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  observe  that  this  cen- 
sure comes  in  variably  from  those  whose  views  have  been  formed 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  and  who  have  never  witnessed  the  prac- 
tical  Avorking  of  our  system  for  themselves. 
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That  the  public  generally  is  becoming  convinced  that  we  are  right, 
we  have  gratifying  proofs  on  every  side.  The  various  colleges  are 
gradually  opening  their  doors  for  the  admission  of  women.  The 
University  of  Michigan  has  already  practically  decided  the  ques- 
tion,  and  pronounced  it  a  success.  The  Cornell  University  is  likely 
soon  to  follow  her  example.  Harvard  admits  women  to  her  post- 
graduate course,  and  a  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  admitting  young  women  as  undergradu- 
ates ;  and  Yale — good  old  conservative  Yale — cannot  long  resist 
the  inevitable  logic  of  events,  and  she,  too,  must  ultimately  unite 
with  her  sister  colleges  of  the  East,  and  the  young  and  vigorous  in- 
stitutions of  the  great  West,  in  giving  to  tb  is  movement  the  seal  of 
her  approbation  and  the  influence  of  her  example.* 

I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  referring  to  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  need  of  this  institution  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  the  corner  stone  of  this 
building  was  laid,  and  nearly  twelve  years  since  the  first  meeting 
was  held,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  devise  measures  wliich  have 
resulted  in  what  we  see  around  us  today.  During  that  time  $400,- 
000  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  expended  in 
the  construction  of  this  college  building,  supplying  it  with  the  ne- 
cessary  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  fitting  it,  in  every  way,  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  confer.  This  work  has  been  done  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  with  a  constant  view  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
wants  of  the  institution.  That  Swarthmore  is  today  so  well  adapted, 
in  every  part,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  largely 
due  to  the  wise  foresight  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  former 
President  of  the  College,  and  his  associates  upon  the  Building 
Committee. 

If,  then,  the  work  has  been  so  well  done,  and  the  institution  so 
thoroughly  fitted  for  its  in  mates,  what  is  the  present  pressing  need 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  doors  of  Delaware  College  have  been 
opened  for  the  admission  of  women. 
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to  which  I  refer?  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  building  and 
its  appurtenances  do  not  constitute  the  College,  but  only  the  home  in 
which  the  College  is  to  reside.  The  College  proper  is  made  up  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fill  the  professors'  and  teachers'  chairs,  and 
of  the  students  who  come  here  to  seek  instruction.  What  has  been 
done  to  prepare  for  their  reception  and  accommodation  is  well,  and 
a  very  important  part  of  the  great  work  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,  if  we  would  make  Swarthmore  truly  and  perfectly  fulfil  the  ob- 
jects  for  which  it  was  established.  Schools  of  a  lower  grade  may  be 
expected  to  be  self-sustaining,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  expect 
to  receive  from  the  public  all  that  they  give.  Not  so  with  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  which  furnish  facilities  for  the  highest  cul- 
ture,  and  in  which  the  best  educational  talent  of  the  country  must 
be  employed.  Let  me  say  here  that,  when  a  preparatory  scbool 
is  eonnected  with  a  College,  as  at  Swarthmore,  the  talent,  learn- 
ing  and  experience  which  must  be  employed  for  the  successful 
management  of  the  College  classes,  must,  in  a  well  managed 
and  well  organized  institution,  present,  even  to  the  youngest 
classes  of  the  preparatory  department,  correspondingly  increased  fa- 
cilities. Reason,  as  well  as  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  must 
teach  us  that  to  maintain  a  College  proper,  or  even  a  school  of  the 
very  highest  grade,  large  endowraents  are  necessary,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  such  an  institution  always  expects  to  give  the  public 
much  more  than  it  receives.  The  pressing  want  then  of  this  insti- 
tution is  an  educational  endowment,  to  enable  it  to  extend  to  stu- 
dents of  limited  means  opportunities  for  the  broadest  culture,  and 
special  endowments,  to  give  a  liberal  support  to  professorships  in  the 
various  departments.  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  to  the 
students  of  Swarthmore  facilities  for  pursuing  their  studies  here, 
equal  to  those  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country,  and  to  present 
these  opportunities,  not  only  to  the  wealthy,  or  to  those  in  moderate 
circumstances,  but,  through  the  aid  of  the  educational  endowment, 
to  all  who  seek  an  education  within  these  walls. 
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While  making  the  various  provisions  for  the  thorough  intellectual 
traiuiiig  of  those  wlio  are  committed  to  our  care,  aud  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  their  health  and  strength  by  the  best  of  all  means,  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  that  they  raay  have  "  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,"  may  those  of  us  upon  whom  this  solemn 
trust  devolves,  ever  remember  that  we  signally  and  utterly  fail  in 
our  high  and  noble  mission  if  all  of  our  efForts  are  directed  toward, 
and  end  with  the  training  of  the  muscles,  and  the  developraent  of 
the  mind.  The  world  is  fuU  of  illustrious  examples  of  the  evil  effects 
of  high  intellectual  culture,  without  corresponding  moral  training. 
So  far  from  being  really  benefitted,  that  mind  is  only  made  more 
potent  for  evil,  which  is  strengthened  and  developed  by  a  thorough 
course  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  while  the  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture remain  undeveloped.  In  this  matter,  let  us  hope  and  believe 
that  Swarthmore,  with  her  community  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  boys  and  girls  educated  together,  and  her  mild  and 
gentle  liome  discipline  and  home  influence,  may  serve  as  a  worthy 
example  to  many  of  the  institutions  of  our  country  which  claim  a 
higher  name.  It  is  meet  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  consider  the 
auspices  under  which  its  foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  that  it  is 
under  the  guardian  care  of  the  members  of  a  society  whose  cardinal 
principles,  and  whose  practices  from  its  foundation,  have  ever  placed 
high  moral  worth  far  above  intellectual  development. 

Although  Swarthmore  is  by  its  charter,  under  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  a  narrow  or  a  sedarian  institution,  in 
any  objectionable  sense  of  that  term.  The  aim  of  its  religions  teach- 
ing  is  in  no  wise  to  proselyte.  It  is  the  mission  of  those  under  whose 
care  it  is  placed,  not  to  make  all  think  alike  upon  religious  subjecti«, 
(that  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  which  has  caused  so  much  bitter- 
ness,  and  strife,  and  controversy,  in  the  religious  world,)  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  still,  small  voice,  to  the  witness  for  truth  in  every 
soul  ;  to  the  sublime  and  simple  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  teacher  of 
his  people  himself,  and  to  train  the  youthful  raind  to  independent 
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thought  upou  all  those  vital  questions  which  bear  upon  life  and 
character.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  independent  private  judgment, 
and  the  necessity  of  founding  all  belief  upon  true  conviction,  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  faith  we  teach  ;  and  such  teaching,  surely, 
cannot  be  branded  as  narrow  or  sectarian,  for  it  is  as  wide  and  cath- 
olic  as  the  human  mind  itself.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  those  in  au- 
thority  here  to  keep  before  the  rainds  of  the  young  the  important 
truth  that  the  best  and  most  effective  religions  teaching  is  always 
through  the  example  of  the  daily  life.     No  matter  what  our  profes- 
sions may  be,  they  can  avail  nothing  as  an  example  unless  we  be  in 
reality  what  we  seem  to  be.    The  motive  presented  for  every  aet  must 
be  the  real  motive,  the  secret  spring  which  prompts  us,  and  not  a 
cover  to  hide  our  motives  from  the  world.     AYe  must  aet  the  truth 
every  day  and  hour.     Then  shall  we  reap  the  rich  reward  of  seeing 
the  young  around  us,  those  keen  observers  of  human  character,  imi- 
tating  our  example,  and  questioning  the  motives  which  prompt  every 
aet  of  tJieir  lives.     Honesty  and   integrity,  truth  and  candor,  know 
no  sectarian  limits.     However  much  we  may  differ  upon  theoretical 
points,  whatsoever  be  our  theology,  in  our  religion  as  contradistin- 
guished  from  theology,  and  as  embodied  and  shadowed  forth  in  our 
daily  life,  all  sects   practically  agree.      It   is   upon    this    common 
ground,  the  simple  and  practical  religion  which  Christ  taught,  and 
exemplified  by  his  daily  life,  that  we,  as  Friends,  profess  to  stand, 
agreeing  among  ourselves  to  disagree  upon  minor  matters,  the  theo- 
ries  of  theologians,  but  to  agree  upon  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith,  and  the  practical  liomely  duties  of 
every  day. 

That  Swarthmore  has  a  high  and  noble  mission  before  it,  to  ad- 
vance  and  to  elevate  the  Society  which  gave  it  birth,  not  merely  for 
the  Society's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world  in  which  this  Society 
has  silently  wrought  so  great  a  work,  we  confidently  trust  and  hope  ; 
and  in  the  strength  born  of  that  trust  and  hope,  and  humbly  rely- 
ing  upon  Him  without  whose  aid  our  strength  is  weakness,  let  us 
meet  and  master  our  duties  as  they  rise. 
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